ERASMUS

living up to the all-human rather than to petrify it in
formulas. He wants to loosen Christianity from that
which is purely ecclesiastical in so far as he can bring it
into unison with the universally human. Everything
which the peoples and religions have invested with
ethical values, he desired to see adopted into Christianity
as an element of fruitfulness; and though living in an
epoch of narrow-minded and dogmatic fanaticism, this
great humanist was able to deliver the splendid dictum:
"'Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it as Chris-
tianity." Therewith a bridge was built, linking up all
times and all zones. He who, like Erasmus, sees wisdom
and humaneness and morality everywhere, as forms of
the higher humanity, and as belonging to Christianity,
cannot be like the philosophers of old banished into hell
by monkish zealots ("holy Socrates," cried Erasmus once
in a fit of enthusiasm); on the contrary, all that was
noble and sublime in antiquity, shall be roped into the
religious fold, "as when the Jews in their flight from
Egypt took with them their gold and their silver utensils
to adorn the temple they would build," Nothing that
has ever been of great moral meaning or of ethical
significance to mankind should be, according to Eras-
mus's concept of religion, excluded from Christian
doctrine, for among men there are neither specifically
Christian nor specifically pagan truths; in all its forms,
truth is divine. Erasmus, therefore, never spoke of a
Christian theology, a tenet of faith, but of a "philosophia
Christi/J that is to say, a theory of right behaviour.
Christianity was, for him, only another word for a lofty
and humane morality.

In view of the architectonic strength of the Catholic
exegesis and the ardent love displayed by the mystics,
these fundamental ideas of Erasmus may appear rather
jejune and commonplace, but they are human. In this
matter, as in the other fields of knowledge he approached,
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